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The Times Literary Supplement writes : 


It is no small tribute to the high merit of the late Mr. K. J. Freeman’s 
work that, in spite of the limitations which its original purpose as a thesis 
for a Trinity Fellowship imposed on its form and the misfortune of Mr. 
Freeman’s early death before he had had time to prepare the thesis for publication, 
his “‘ Schools of Hellas” should now have passed into its third edition and 
should still retain all its freshness and charm. In matter and style, with 
its happy vase illustrations, it is an attractive book. For all who aspire to 
classical scholarship—and to many who have already gone far in that branch 
of learning—it offers much useful and practical information on the various 
stages of Greek education—its systems, and their merits and blemishes—which 
they will not find in so full and palatable a form elsewhere; for Mr Freeman’s 
book remains the best, as in 1907 it was the first, on the subject in the English 
language. But Mr. Freeman had a wider interest than things Greek alone. 
In particular, his enthusiasm for the higher ideals of education prompted him 
to pause repeatedly and to point, by apt illustrations and contrasts, the moral 
for modern times, in a way which has appealed beyond the inner circle of 
classical scholars to a wider public of those who appreciate the legacy of 
classical Greece; and, as the success of such a book as this shows, their number 


is by no means small. 
7s. 6d. net. 
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Memorabilia. 


QIR WILLIAM BULW’S gift to the House 
© of Cominons of an Italian ivory 
statuette of Oliver Cromwell has probably 
not escaped the notice of any reader of 
‘N. & Q.’ This statue, when opened, dis- 
closes a picture of the Battle of Naseby; a 
similar statuette, of Charles I, presented | 
some time since by Major Sir Clive Morri- 
son-Bell contains a picture of Cromwell 
dissolving Parliament. The Times of Aug. 
5 informs us that Mr. Walter Rea has now 
presented to the House a third statuette 
which was bought in 1910 in Bellaggio. Sim- 
ilar to the Charles I of Sir Clive Morrison- 
Bell, it is in a better state of preservation. 
It is believed that only six of such statuettes 
exist, and Sir William Bull presented his 
with the view of inciting other owners to 
do the same, and so collect the whole six to 
be the property of Parliament. The 
Librarian of the House of Commons is 
searching out their history and trying to 
discover the name of the artist. 


NHE Scotsman of Aug. 5 has an interesting 

article on coal-mining in Spitzbergen. 
‘The coal-deposits there were studied by Dr. 
W. S. Bruce, the Antarctic and Arctic 
naturalist in 1896; but, unfortunately, the 
specimens he brought home were mistakenly 
pronounced to be from a tertiary deposit, 
and therefore worthless. However, first the 
Americans, and then the Norwegians who | 
bought out the Americans, have detected the | 
error, and now a most active colony of 
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;analysis. It is 


| poration of Wakefield. 


| slabs. 
| the brick-layer, but otherwise there appears 
' no need for him, nor any for the plasterer. 
| The advantage of these houses is 
| their cheapness, 
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miners is at work near Longyear City—so 
named from the American who started the 
imining. The account given of the miners’ 


| dwellings and appearance; their perfectly 
'run establishments; ‘‘ the continuous minor 
| sound of voices singing quietly as the wires 
‘tighten or slacken over the overhead ways ”’ 


as the coal comes down them from the mines 
up the mountain-side is most cheerful and 
attractive. There is a slight complaint there 
this summer that it is too hot—the majority 
like winter best. Close to the sea aix 
deposits of gypsum, the quality of which is 
said to be finer than French gypsum. Mr. 
W. G. Burn Murdoch who sends this paper 
says that this is being quarried for further 
nowhere found in such 


| quantities and so handy for export by sea. 


E have read with much interest an 
account in The Yorkshire Post of an 
experiment in building made by the Cor- 
They are erecting 
houses of oak framing panelled with stone 
Chimney-breasts have to be made by 


partly 
partly the rapidity with 
which they can be made. The oak fram- 
ing, it will readily be seen, is a return to the 


| old method of the timbered house; the filling 


with stone instead of lath and plaster is an 
innovation. Sawn slabs of an oolite form- 
ation are cut to the size of the panel re- 
quired and fitted in in one piece. They 
are backed by a bituminous compound which 
renders the stone water-tight and affords a 
base for interior lining. The interior par- 
titions are of deal and the foundations of 


| conerete. 


MHE Times of Aug. 6 publishes two inter- 

esting photographs from Tanturah in 
Palestine, where the British School of 
\ycheology is carrying on excavation. The 
one shows the ruins of a Greco-Phoenician 
temple, which encloses an earlier shrine, 
possibly of Poseidon; the other shows the 
great stairway leading to the level of the 


_oid Hellenistic city, known as Dor or Dora. 


On the same page is a picture of a sarco- 
phagus of the second century recovered from 
a mausoleum at Tel Barak. near Ceesarea, 
by the Palestine Denartment of Antiquities. 
Tt illustrates forcibly what one means wher 


| one speaks of the Alexandrine style. 
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HE Morning Post of Aug. 5 recalls the 

fact that England’s first shot in the 
Great War was fired at 11 a.m. on that day 
ten years ago from one of the guns of the 
Lance upon sighting the German mine- 
layer, Konigin Luise. The mine-layer was 





sunk at noon. The gun is in the Imperial 
War Museum. 
HE Scotsman for Aug. 4 gives a short | 


account of the taking of a new steamer, 
the Northton, from Newcastle-on-Tyne to 
Montreal for service on the Canadian lakes. 
She encountered extremely heavy weather, so 
that though she herself arrived in fine shape 
after eighteen and a half days’ struggle, her 
crew had by that time lost all their per- 
sonal effects. One member of the crew, who 
remarked that taking a new steamer across 


the Atlantic was always a risky job, went | 


on to say: ‘‘ This was my tlurteenth trip 
with a new ship, but it did not worry me. 
It is the new fashion for thirteen to be 
jucky, they say.” Was ‘‘new fashion ’’ 
here simply an ebullition of high 
or is the old superstition about thirteen in 
fact reversing ? 

HE Friars Preachers founded 

house of their Order in 


the first 
Ireland at 


Drogheda in 1224, and the seventh cen- | 


tenary of their coming was celebrated at 
Drogheda with all due ceremonial and cir- 
cumstance, on Aug. 3. 


\ R. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN  con- 
4 tributes a further suggestion about the 
authorship of the ‘Canadian Boat Song’ 
to The Sunday Times of Aug. 3. He has 
had sent him a copy of The Canadian Maga- 
zine for March, 1918, wherein an article by 
Mr. Charles S. Blue of Ottawa recalls a 
passage in ‘ Noctes Ambrosian’ which cer- 
tainly goes to show that the ditty is : 
translation from a Gaelic oar-song, taken 
down by the translator from the lips of ‘‘ a 
strapping set of fellows ’’ who were rowing 


him down the St. Lawrence-—all born in! 


the country, but still capable of singing in 
Gaelic. Mr. Blue says that neither Galt 
nor Lord Eglinton, to whom the noting 
down has been attributed, knew Gaelic; nor 
was either of them in Canada at the time 
when the song was thus discovered. 


opinion the author may have been a Scotch- 
man, one Dr. William Dunlop, surgeon and 
journalist, who was a prominent person in 
the Huron district in the first half of the 
nineteenth century. 


Mr. Chamberlain has 
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spirits, | 


In his | 
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[sent to The Sunday Times the will of this 
| personage, an eccentric document full of 
reugh humour. 


HE Manchester Guardian of Aug. 5 
recalls a curious plea put forward half- 
w-century ago for the reprieve of a notorious 
murderer. He was one Ruloff, whose own 
| wife and daughter were among his victims, 
No one had ever more thoroughly deserved 
, hanging for numerous and cold-blooded acts 
,of cruelty, but the Governor of Virginia 
/was earnestly besought, by a widely-signed 
| petition, to spare him upon the ground of 
lis being engaged in the invention of a 
j universal language. Perhaps the Governor, 
| by his resolute refusal, did even more for 
the world than rid it of a terrible ruffian. 


R. JOHN §. KEATING hasbeen 
awarded the Tailteann Gold Trophy 


for a picture which will always _ pos- 
isess an historical interest. It is entitled 
|‘ Homage to Hugh Lane’--Lane _ himself 


being represented by a portrait of his por- 
trait by Sargent on the wall just behind a 


group of seven men. These are W. B. 
Yeats; G. W. Russell (A. E.); Colonel 


| Hutcheson-Poé ; R. C. Orpen; Thomas Bod- 
| kin; Dermod O’Brien and Thomas Kelly. 


| MHE Manchester Guardian reports from 
Paris a curious case of burglary which 
'took place in Indo-China, but was dis- 
covered in Paris. The region of Angkor 
contains temples adorned with beautiful 
statuettes. A young man, named Malraux, 
having pushed his way into literary circles 
and discovered what would be acceptable to 
‘this or that museum or dealer in anti- 
| quities, set off thither with his wife and a 
confederate. The police, however, had 
| been warned, and placed a group of natives 
| at his disposal apparently to aid, in reality 
|to watch him. A temple was attacked and 
isome things looted, but the thieves were 
arrested at the frontier and _ their booty 
seized. The leader was sentenced to three 
years’ imprisonment. 


TYHERE is no need for ‘N. & Q.’ to 

recapitulate what the daily Press has 
'so recently been saying of the genius and 
remarkable career of Joseph Conrad. Yet 
we would express our regret for his death. 
A pleasant challenge in our columns con 
cerning a slip in astronomy in one of his 
novels, brought us quite recently into @ 
| short friendly correspondence with him. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


THE RYE PRISONERS OF 1690. 


N the second volume of The Herald and 
Genealogist is a description of a tomb 
in Old St. Pancras Church, whereon was 
an epitaph, partly obliterated, in 1865: 
“Here lyes the body of Catherine Fenwick, 
Relict of Jonas Cudworth of Cudworth in 
the County of Chester, Gent., and in Second 
Marriage Wife to Edward Fenwick of 
Little Harlley in the County of Northum- 
berland, Gent,, who departed this life ye 
17th of October, 1715. Aged [8]6 years. 
Also the bodie of Mus. Anne  Durass, 
Daughter of Mrs. Catherine Fenwick, who 
departed this life, March 27, 1721. Aged 
(60). Requiescat in Pace.”’ 
Describing the armorial 
the tomb, Zhe 
states : 


decorations of 
Herald and Genealogist 


The impaled shield is Cudworth differenced 
by a martlet, with that of the wife (whose 
maiden naine is unmentioned) . - on a bend 
three leopards’ heads. 

The inaccuracies of the inscription are 
demonstrable. There never has been a place 
called Cudworth in Cheshire. Three places 
of that name exist; Cudworth, near Dar- 


field in Yorkshire, a village eponymous to 
the families of Eastfield, Wernith and 
Worsborough; Cudworth, near Aller in 


Somerset; and Cudworth in Newdigate in 
the County of Surrey. There was a branch 
of the Cudworths of Wernith situate at 
Wrensbury in Cheshire, but that branch 
did not at any time receive a grant of 
arms, and their extant Wills do not shew 
a Jonas Cudworth in the period at which 
he might be expected to be found. 

On the other hand, the family of Cud- 
worth of Wernith, whose arms were appar- 
ently impaled, had actually a member 
named Jonas, of whom a_ considerable 
amount can be known. For him the arms 
would have been differenced by a mullet. 
not a martlet, for he was the third son of 


John Cudworth and Alice Moseley, daugh- 
ter of Anthony Moseley. Jonas is men- 
tioned alike as third son in his father’s 


epitaph, and in the will of his grandfather, 
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"proved at Chester in ~ 1631, whilst Jonas 
was still in legal infancy. The survival 
of this Jonas is attested by the settlements 
of the will of his brother, Joshua Cudworth, 
dated 11 Jan., 1661/2. 


This Jonas, who would have been a con- 


_ temporary of the Catherine mentioned upon 


the tombstone, seems most apt to be iden- 
tified with her husband. Her arms, im- 
paled with his, are those of Adey of Dod- 
dington, and of Coombe in the County of 
Gloucester, which family bears Ar. on a 
bend az., three leopards’ faces, or. 

The inference to be drawn from the 
Requiescat in Pace upon the tombstone is 
either that Mrs. Anne Durass was a Roman 
Catholic (and by such interment at St. 
Pancras was, for some reason, not quite 
satisfactorily explained, much affected) or 
that she was a Non-Juror. That inference 
is strengthened by an extract from the reg- 
ister of St. Germain-en-Laye, where the 
marriages of Jacobite followers of the Court 
of James II and Jhis successors in claim to 
the Crown were recorded. 

Under date, 22 Avril, 1694, 
riage of Denis Fulam, fils de Jean Fulam 
et Marie Grimston, et Marguerite Cud- 
worth, fille de Jonas Cudworth et de Cath- 
erine Ade, Angl. 

‘* Denis Fulam ” is a plain error of tran- 
script for Daniel Fullam, who reappears 
frequently elsewhere in the register as wit- 
ness. On Nov. 10, 1701. this Daniel 
Fullam was appointed to be page of the 


is the mar- 


backstairs to ‘‘Her Royal Highness, the 
Princess Louise,’’ which sufficiently indi- 


cates his complicity with the Jacobites. 

The last discoverable reference to him in 
the registers is as witness to the marriage 
of Mr. Joseph Bryerley, captain of guard 
of the Marshal of Berwick, to Marie 
Turini in 1710. 

Both Daniel Fullam and his wife were 
living in 1721, when the iatter, Margery 
Fullam née Cudworth was granted probate 


of the will of Ann Durass, of St. James’s, 
Westminster, widow, who devises various 


legacies to her sister Catherine Cudworth, 
spinster, ta the widow of Jonas Cudworth, 
the testator’s brother deceased, and to the 
daughter of that widow, Marv Stevens, and 
leaves finally to the testator’s well-beloved 
sister Margery, wife of Daniel Fullom, all 
her remaining estate whatsoever (Court of 
the Archdeacon of Middlesex, Probate, 4 
Apr., 1721). 
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Subsequently Margaret Fullam died. 
Her husband survived her and in October, 
1730, willed to be buried at St. Pancras 
Church, ‘‘as near by my late wife as pos- 
sible.’”? Among other bequests he leaves the 


picture of the Queen of the late King | 
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James II to Samuel] Brewster. He does 
not indicate any issue surviving him. His 
Jonas Cudworth = Catherine Adey = 

d. 17 Oct. 1715, 
| aged (?) 86 yrs. 
“| a J l 
Jonas Cudworth = Catherine 
dead ante 1721 (Surviving 
in 1721) 
| 
Mary Cudworth | —— Stevens. 
| 
Sckn Stevens. 
sohers commences with a Domestic State | 


Paper of July 24, 1690. The Earl of Not- 
tingham writes to the Mayor and Jurats | 
of “Rye that he has received their letter 
of the 22nd, and had acquainted the Queen | 
with it. As the persons had come from 
France and had brought letters, some of 


| 


| had established 


which they had thrown overboard, they were | 


to be detained. Two days later, a further 


| Colonel 


letter ordered that the prisoners should be | 


The accompanying 
names: Mrs. 
Catherine Cud- 
Elizabeth Castle- 
Mrs. Margaret 
Mrs. Elizabeth 


brought to Whitehall. 
warrant to Francis Clarke 
Catherine Harris, Mrs. 
worth, Mrs. Annie Lloyd, 
maine, Mrs. Annie Skelton, 
Nevill, her two daughters, 
Banks, 
daughters, Mrs. Mary Escott, 
Escott, Mr. Philip Kemp and Mr. 
Castello, prisoners on suspicion of 
Treason. 

Which of the two 
shewn in the above 
arrested is not clear: 


Mrs. Ann 
Edward 
High 


Cudworths 
was then 
“cc Mrs. 9 


Catherine 
pedigree 
the title 


imports nothing. 

On Sept. 
the arrest of Ursula Fulham 
endeavouring to transport 
France. 


20, 1693, a warrant issued for 
and others for 
themselves to 
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will was proved in the same month in the 
Archdeacon’s Court. 

These facts enable the construction of a 
pedigree that will exhibit them all com- 
patibly, and that will throw some light 
upon the personalities of the Rye prisoners 


charged with treason in 1690. 
The record of the arrest of the Rye Pri- 
(2) Edwd. Fenwick, 
of Little Harle, 
near Newcastle. 
! rani. 
Ann = ———- Durass Margery, mar. 
d. 27 Mar. Daniel Fullam, 
1721, aged previously 
? 60 yrs. described. 


Edward Fenwick, whose very name sug- 
gests Jacobite plots, was no doubt a scion of 
the Fenwicks who in the reign of Charles I 
mortgaged Little Harle to Gawen Aynsley; 
but his identity is hard to establish. Quite 
| near to Little Harle Mr. Jonas Cudworth 
himself in Commonwealth 
days, and in 1654 wrote several letters to 
Charles Worseley professing to 
divulge a Royalist plot. Apparently he 
was utterly disbelieved. His examination, 
contained in Thurloe’s State Papers, 
revealed some complicity on his part. Sub- 
sequent to the Restoration he was restored 


| to the freedom of Newcastle. 


Elizabeth and Mary Banks, her two | 


The fragmentary particulars given above 


| do not profess to recount the development of 


an unrecorded Jacobite plot of 1690. All 
that has been effected is to group the per- 
sons and such discovered facts as may here- 
after be capable of amplification. Probably 
the material necessary to render the narra- 
tive connected is already in the possession 
of some reader of ‘N. & Q.’ endowed with 
special knowledge of early Jacobite corres- 
pondence. 
J. C. WHITEBROOK. 


24, Old Square, Lineoln’s Inn. 
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NOTES AND 


THE ORIGIN OF THE FOLIOT FAMILY | 
(See ante pp. 59, 78). 
PrE-ConquEst Recorps. 
HE next step in the story consists of 
four inter-dependent documents, exe- 
cuted between the years 1054 and 1060, and 
duly entered in the Chartulary of the great 
Abbey of Maxmoutiers at Tours. The rebel 
Niel had taken refuge at Tours, apparently, 
with his wife and family, and had a regu- 
lar household and officers thereof. There 
are two copies of the Chartulary preserved 
at the National Library, Paris, and there 
are, as usual, slight ditierences in some | 
parts. Many of the documents comprised | 
in them have been published in Round’s 
‘Calendar of Documents relating to France,’ | 
und in Delisle’s ‘ Histoire du Chateau de | 
St. Sauveur-le-Vicomte,’ 1867. Three of | 
them were attested by Rainald Foliot or 
Foliod. (Reginald is the modern form of 
ihe name, which was originaliy Régnwald, 
and was borne by the father of Rollo, the | 
first Duke of Normandy). In each of them 
Rainald occupies a position of importance | 
amongst the witnesses, and his continuous | 
association with William’s rebel cousin is | 
remarkable. May be both Herluin and | 
Arlette had died, leaving on William’s , 
unmarried hands their young children, and 
William may have entrusted Rainald to 
Niel, who was married and had _ several 
children younger than Rainald. This may 
have been done as a test of his good faith 
andas asort of guarantee against any fur- | 
ther treachery. Niel’s wife, who came from | 
near Caen, perhaps had a share in bringing 
this about. The three documents are pre- 
oeded by one attested by Rainald’s brother 
do, bishop of Bayeux, on behalf of the 
grantor, William, and the four form an 
interesting family combination. 

This first charter appears to have been 
executed at the Abbey of Mont St. Michel, 
and was a grant, by ‘‘ William, Prince of 
the Normans,’’ to the Marmoutiers monks, 
of six churches (carefully named), and their 
tithes and other things, in the Island of 
Guernsey, which formed part of the region 
governed by Niel. The date of the deed is 
approximately fixed, by the mention made 
in it of William’s wife, Mehelde (Matilda), | 
and his son Robert (the future ‘‘ Court- | 
Hose’) as assenting to it. 

According te one version, the son’s name | 
was William (the future ‘‘ Rufus ’’), which | 





| from the other documents. 


| and two chaplains. 


| deed is rather curiously worded. 


‘which he is 
| Viscount of the Norman Country,”’ 
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was a mistaken correction made by the copy- 
ist. William did not succeed in making 


| Matilda of Flanders jhis wife until 1053, 


as she was his cousin, and their son Robert 
was not born till 1054. The imperious Wil- 


liam probably insisted that his new-born 
; Son should make a mark, in token of obed- 


lence to his father’s wishes. 


Following William, Matilda, and baby 


Robert, Odo bishop of Bayeux (seventeen 
years old) attested the deed, being the 
grantor’s eldest half-brother, and he was 


followed by Gaufred, bishop of Coutances. 
After him, according to one version, came 
Niel the Viscount, but that is another 
invention of the copyist, as is quite evident 
There were, 
however, nine more witnesses on behalf of 
the Duke, and next came Radulf, Abbot of 
Mont St. Michel, the Prior, three monks, 
All mention of Niel is 
studiously avoided in this deed, but it was 


| part of his forfeited estates that was being 


dealt with, as will presently appear. On 


| the other hand ‘‘ Richard, the Viscount ”’ 


attested as part of the Duke’s retinue, last 
but two before the Abbot, Radulf. This 
Richard may have been Niel’s successor as 
Governor of the Cotentin, for his name 
recurs in a deed in 1075, which records 
Robert Bertran as having been appointed 
‘* Ministerium Vicecomitis.”’ This first 
In it Wil- 
ham, on whose superstition Aibert, the 
Abbot of Marmoutiers, had worked, in a 
long and involved prefatial Homily on the 
heavenly advantages to be gained by a 
timely bestowal of alms, is made to say 
that the gift was of things ‘‘ Quas_ videor 
habere in meo dominio” This description 
sounds very much as if he recognised that 
the property was not his very own, and as 
if he was giving away what belonged to 
another. 

The monks, who were the real authors of 
this deed, evidently feared that, sooner or 
later the cousins might be reconciled, and 
that Niel would want to be restored to his 
forfeited estates. They therefore hastened 
back to Tours, and persuaded Niel to enter 
into a Notitia, or Acknowledgment, in 
described as ‘‘ Formerly 
and 
promised to ratify whatever ‘‘ The Count of 


that Country’ should have given the monks 


They clenched the bargain by 
pounds, but 


in Guernsey. 
paying him forty livres or 
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stipulated for a return of one third, if Niel | 
could not prevail on the Canons of St. | 
Sauveur-le-Vicomte to forgo a part, which | 
Niel had already given to these Canons, and 
irom which Niel would do his best to expel 
them ! 

The first witness to this Notitia was 
Niel’s steward, and he was followed by five 


others arranged in the order of their 
importance, beginning with the fourteen- 


year-old half-brother of William, 
Rainald Foliod, and then a whole dozen | 
‘men of St. Martin.’’ The letter d in 
Rainald’s surname was probably a “‘ thorn” 
or barred d, sounded as th, and was not. 
silent as in modern French. He is not fur- 
ther described, but his position amongst the 
witnesses indicates that, though so young, 
he was a person of importance and_ high 
rank, and, having attained fourteen years, 
he was “ law-worthy’’ and competent to 
attest a deed. The monks carefully avoided 
naming the obnoxious William. 

Having thus made themselves fairly 
secure, the monks would try to induce the 
Canons of St. Sauveur to relax their hold 
on the coveted part, but apparently they 
did not succeed in their attempt, and there- 
fore thought it best to make assurance | 
doubly sure, perhaps a vear or so later, by 
asking Niel to ratify the’ Notitia by a/| 
formal charter, ceremcniously executed on 
the altar of the chapter house of St. Martin 
at Tours. By this Niel approved of the 
gifts made by ‘“‘ William, Count of the 
Normans,”’ and added that there was to be 
no challenge raised ‘‘ by me, or my wife, or 
my sons and daughters.”’ The same six 
witnesses, including Rainald Foliod, are 
named and in the same order, and they are 
followed by the same twelve members ‘“ of 
the Household of the Monks.’? The names 
of Niel’s wife and children are not given 
in this deed, and probably the children 
were all under the age of fourteen, as none | 
attested it. 

The fourth document of the series is per- 
haps the most interesting. Its date was 
abcut 1060, according to Both Round and 
Delisle. Niel had been, at last, restored to 
favour, and seems to have been at St. 
Sauveur-le-Vicomte, when for the good of 
his soul, he entered into a charter confirm. | 
ing to the Marmoutiers monks the grant of | 
the six Guernsey churches, the names of | 
which are given, ‘‘ which my lord, William, | 
Count of the Normans,’’ made to them; and | 


namely | 


** Adila (de Riviéres or Redvers, ten miles 
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east of Bayeux) my wife, and our (four) 


sons, to wit, Rotger and William and ano- 
ther William and Gerald ; with their sisters, 
Emma, Belelde, and Mahelde,’”’ ratified the 
deed, ‘‘ for their own souls’ sake.’’ 
then solemnly touched, as it lay on the 


| altar, by the hands of Niel, his wife, and 


by their sons Roger and William, who 
were now old enough to take part in such 
things. Next came the same steward, fol- 
lowed by two persons probably of import- 
ance in Guernsey, and then ‘ Raynald 
¥oliot ’’ and the same four persons who fol- 
lowed him in the Notitia and charter of 
1054-5, and by three more witnesses. 

This deed names a number of persons, 
the Canons of St. 


including some of 


‘ ° s 4 
Sauveur, as having demised to the’ Mar- 


moutiers monks their interests in the pro- 
perty; and the monks gave Niel thirty 
livres, ‘‘ rather as a token of goodwill than 
as a debt.”’ 

Niel’s disgrace was deep, and lasted long. 
His murderous intentions in 1047 were 
never forgotten, nor entirely forgiven. On 
the other hand, Rainald’s prolonged com- 
with Niel’s daughters most, 
probably ripened into a marriage with one 
of them before the fateful year 1066. 

H. 'T. Crortoy. 


(To be concluded). 





TOMBSTONE INSCRIPTIONS 
In the Churchyard of St. Lawrence, 
Upton-cum-Chalvey, Slough. 


(See 13 S. i. 426, 505; exlvi. 94, 168, 321, 
412; exlvii. 22). 


262. Helen Mary, daughter of William 
Shipton and Mariana Margaret Brown1Nc, 


d. at Upton Court, March 21st, 1846, 
aged 6. 
263. Mr. Edward Jennincs of this 


parish, d. June 19th, 1835, aged 40. 


264. Elizabeth Tapttn, d. Aug. 12th, 
1855, aged 29. 


265. Elizabeth 
1881, aged 82. 

266. Jane Mayow. Cooxestry, born Dee. 
10th, 1816, d. Jan. 11th, 1849. Mary 
Silence CooxrstEy, born Feb. 26th, 1804, 
d. Aug. 29th, 1852. Giffard Manwaring 
Cookestey, born Dec. 24th, 1831, d. Aug. 


Pearce, d. July 28th, 


It was. 
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Ist, 1832. Charles Giffard Cooxestey, born 
Jan. 8th, d. Aug. 13th, 1833. Augusta 
COOKESLEY, born Dec. 11th, d. Dec. 12th, 


1843. Frederick John CooKEsLry, born | 
Feb. 10th, 1839, d. May 28th, 1867. 

267. Rev. Joshua Morton, d. Dec. 24th, 
1824. 

268. Mys. Ann Cannirorp, d. Nov. 12th, 


1859, aged 883. 
her son, d. June 22nd, 1872, 
Augustus CANNIFORD, 
1882, aged 74. 

269. Mrs. Susannah Pocock, daughter of 
Matthew and Susannah PaLMeEr of Stoke 
Poges, and wife of John Pocock, yeoman, 
formerly of Upton-cum-Chalvey, 
of Burnham, d. April 11th, 1846, aged 56. 


aged 69. Peter 
her son, d. June 13th, 


John Pocock, her husband, d. Oct. 10th, 
1850, aged 75. 

270. Ann Pocock, widow of John 
Pocock, of Dutchman’s Gardens, and 


daughter of Richard and Elizabeth Nasu, 
d. Aug. 10th, 1820, aged 75. 


| 


| 


Richard Vicurs CANNIFoRD, | 


278. Edward Ennior, LEsqr., of Cam- 
bridge Sq., London, Assistant Secretary to 


|the Master General. of the Ordnance, 
born Aug. 24th, 1790, d. Aug. 5th, 1854. 
Henry Extror, Esq., his brother, born Aug. 
| 80th, 1785, d. June 30th, 1873, at his resi- 
dence in Cambridge Sq. Sarah, their sis- 


ter, born Dec. 15th, 1798, d. March 24th, 
1875. 

279. In Memory of | Elizabéth Sum 
|tEY, | late of this Parish, | who Deptd. 


but now | 


_Ann SHIRLEY, 


|in the 54th year of his age. 


this | Life March ye 28th, 1749, | aged 55. 

280. In Memory of John Surrtey, | late 
of this Parish | who depart. this | life 
July the 5th, 1749, | aged 64. 

281. Sacred | to the memory of | Mr. 
John Sutrtey, late of this parish, | who 
departed this life the 18th of Dec., 1768, | 
in the 55th year of his age. | Also of Mrs. 
| wife of the above | Mr. 
John Srrtey. She departed this life, | the 
4th of May, 1774, in the 49th year of her 
age. | Sacred | to the Memory of | Mr. 
Edward Surrey, late of this parish, | who 
departed this life the 7th of Novr., 1804, | 
| Mrs. Mar- 


'garet SHIRLEY, his wife, d. Jan. 17th, 1809, 


271. In Memory of | Mrs. Susannah 
(wife of | Mr. Richard Howarp) | who 
died Septr. 5th, 1780, | Aged 46 years. 

272. Mr. William Nasu, of Upton 
Court, d. April 14th, 1808, aged 64. Mrs. | 
Ann Nasu, his wife, d. Oct. 22nd, 1778, 
aged 33. lizabeth, daughter of W illiam 


aud Ann Nasu, of Langley, d. Sept. drd, 
1817, aged 4. William Nasu, Esqr., d. 
Feb. 12th, 1838, aged 60. Mrs. ‘Ann Nasu, 
lis wife, d. Feb. 24th, 1838 ,aged 57. 


273. In Memory of | Eleanor, wife of | 


aged 64. 

282. Mary Ann, wife of James Daven- 
| PorT, and only daughter of Edward and 
Margaret Surrtey, of this parish, d. Dec. 


Thomas Groom | and daughter of | Richard | 


and | Elizabeth Nasa, | of Upton Court. 


She Jied Apr. ve 10th, 1776, | aged 35 
years, 
274. In Memory of | Elizabeth, wife of| 


William Cuinverp, | and daughter of 
Richard and | Elizabeth Nasu, | of Upton 





Court, | who died Oct. ye 11th, 1763, | aged 
27 years. 

275. In Memory of | Elizabeth, wife of! 
Richard Nasu, | of Upton Court, | who 


died Augst. ye 4: 1772, | aged 66 years. 


276. In Memory of | Mr. Richard 
Nasu, | of Upton Court, who died Nov. ye 
4th, 1775, | in the 84th year of his age. 


277. John AtuNutr, late of Langley, 


Bucks, d. Oct. 22nd, 1840, aged 65. Susan- 
nah Elizabeth, his wife, d. 
aged 70. 


Jan. 30th, 1840, | 


26th, 1805, aged 19. 
283. Here Lieth the Earthly | Remains. 


of Mr. Thomas | Taytor, of this Parish, | 
who died June ye d0th, 1755, | aged 69 
years. 

284. Here Lieth the Body of | Mrs. 
Mercy, the Widdow of | Mr. Thos. Tayror, | 
who died Augst. ye 15th, 1762, | aged 73 
years. 

285. Here Lieth the Body of | Mrs. 
Sarah Tayvtor, | who died Nov. the 25th, 
' 1764, aged 45 years. 

286. Here Lieth the Body of | Mr. 
|/Thomas Taytor, junr., | Late of this 


| Parish, | who died Feb. the 13th, 1775, | 
aged 51 years. 
287. Capt. John Fraser, R.N., 3rd son 


| nesshire, 


of the late Col. Fraser of Culduthel, Inver- 
nesshire, d. March 21st. 1861, aged 68. 
Catharine Charles Fraser, his wife, d. 
Sept. llth, 1893 ,aged 78. 


288. Lillias Lady Rosr, widow of Lieut.- 
Gen. Sir John Rost, of Holme, Inver- 
and daughter of the late Col. 
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Fraser, of Culduthell, Invernesshire, born 
March 2nd, 1790, d. June 15th, 1855. 


289. Jane Lillias Pattiser, daughter of 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir John Rose of Holme, Inver- 
nesshire, d. Sept. 7th, 1893, B.J.B. 1862. 


290. Mary, relict of the late George 
Barnett, of Harpsden, Oxon., d. Jan. 24th, 
1861, aged 75. Walter, youngest son of 
Joseph Hopss, of Abney House, Bucks, and 
grandson of the above, d. June 2nd, 1868, 
aged 285. 

291. In Memory of | Elizabeth Rogas, | 
the wife of Nicholas | Rocas Sener. She 
Died | Octber ye 30th, 1754, | aged 83 years. 

202. Walter, 2nd son of Edward Purser, 
of this parish, d. Nov. 15th, 1845, aged 15. 
George, youngest son of Edward Purser, d. 
July 2nd, 1860, aged 21. Sarah Purser, 
their mother, d. May 26th, 1871, aged 70. 


293. Georgiana WittiaMs, 3rd daughter 
of Edward Pote Wiittams, d. Aug. 29th, 
1860, aged 19. Frances Jane, his 
daughter, d. Aug. 27th, 1862, aged 19. 

294. Mr. John Purser. of Chalvey, in 
this parish, d. March 3rd, 1803, aged 71. 


Mrs, Elizth Purser, his wife, d. Oct. 11th, | 


1802, aged 71. 


295. Inscription worn away except 
she rs a  ATI6, |. .4M 
296. Here Lieth the Body of | Mary | 


Purser, | who died July the 4th, 1776, | 
aged 9 years and 9 months. 

297. Here Lieth the Body of | Mr. 
George Purser, | of this parish, | who 
died Oct. 4th, 1792, | aged 68 years. | Also 
Mrs, Mary Purser,|wife of the above said! 
Mr. George Purser, | who died Octr. the 
24th, 1793, aged 79 years. 

298. To the Memory of | Mrs. Sarah 
Bisstry, | wife of | Mr. Edward Bisstey, | 
of this Parish. | She died 27th August, 
1725, | aged 33 years. 

299. To the Memory of | Mr. 
Bisstry | late of this Parish, | who died 
16th January, 1751, | aged 63 years. 


Miscelianeous. 

300. (Close to No. 77) .. 
April the 23th, 1774, | .... 
301. (Close to No. 79). Here Lyeth the 
Body of | Mr. William Furrer, | Who 


. Cook |... 


Died ye 13th of Oct., | 1727. Aged 46 years. 
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4th | 


Edward | 


Avaust 9, 1924, 


| 
| You that pass by Behold this Tomb, 
And think within yourselves the noon, 
For you and I and All must Die, 
Then live to have A blest Eternity. 
Eton College. N. R. Ker. 


(To be concluded). 





HISTORIC PORTRAITS. — Some years 

ago in a letter to The Spectator I advo- 
cated the compilation of a register of his- 
toric portraits in private cotlections, and, if 
pessible, a complete series of photographs of 
such portraits for the use of future genera- 
tions. 

At the present time, when so many inter- 
esting collections of family portraits are 
being dispersed, the subject is worthy of 
re-consideration. 

Recently a portrait of considerable his- 
toric interest was sold by public auction as 
‘“a gentleman in a red cloak.”? This por- 
trait had hung for two centuries in a well- 
known North Country mansion. Its where. 
abouts and its identity were known to bio- 
graphical writers, but the owner was either 
ignorant of its identity—or failed to notify 


the auctioneers—and it sold fer a few 
pounds. Fortunately the author of a 
| biography of the subject of the portrait 


heard of the sale in time to secure the pic- 
| ture, otherwise it would have been lost sight 
of, or, if subsequently identified by com- 
parison with other portraits, its pedigree 
| would have been largely conjectural. This 
| is one instance only of what doubtless occurs 
| frequently, and surely points to the desira- 
bility of ‘recording something of the history 
of portraits in private possession. 

It often happens that a biographical 
writer is desirous of obtaining reproduc- 
tions of the portraits of the parents or 


vrandparents of a famous man. Unless, 
which is unlikely, engravings have _ been 


made, it is a difficult matter for him to 
trace these portraits. Students and, in 
many cases, owners, would benefit by such a 
register of portraits, and the few owners of 
portraits to whom I have referred have ex- 
pressed their complete sympathy with the 
| object In question—provided that funds were 
available to defray the cost of negatives. 

Probably the sale of prints would even- 
| tually bring in some considerable revenue 
ees a society which would undertake the 
composition of such a register and _ the 
| making of negatives. 
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Would the Society of Antiquaries, or the | Verifier les Dates,’ xii. 162-6, and the only 


Genealogical Society consider the scheme ? 
HIsToricvus. 


{jHEESE IN SCOTS DIALECT.—Accord- | 


ing to Warrack, ‘‘ kebbuck”’ or ‘‘ keb- 
bock ’? means a whole cheese, and Jamieson 


| 
| 


purpose of this note is to point out some 
chronological errors which might be mis- 
leading. 

In the above-mentioned work it is said 
that the Count’s marriage (to Maud, daugh- 
ter of Rainald, Earl of Cornwall) probably 


states that properly it means a cheese of a | took place when he made peace with Henry 


large size, aud that in the South of Scot- 
land it means a cheese made of mixed milk, 
ihat is, ewe-milk mixed with cow-milk. 
fhe remains of a cheese is called ‘‘ kebbuck- 
end,” ‘‘ kebbuck-heel,’’ or ‘‘ kebbuck-stump.”’ 

“Waws”’ or “ wall’? means the crust 
round the width of a cheese. 

“Saturday kebbuck ’’ is a cheese made of 
overnight and morning’s milk poured, 
cream and all, into the vat. 


‘“Yeel or Yule kebbock ”’ is stated to he | 


a kind of cheese eaten at Christmas. 
“Goudie,’”? according to Warrack, means 
“A gouda cheese—Dutch cheese of spherical 
shape.’ This is incorrect, as the Dutch 
wouda cheeses are flat-sided, and their peri- 
meter convex. The Edam is the Dutch 
spherical cheese, which, when exported, is | 
coloured red. Warrack, in his ‘Scots Dia- 
lect Dictionary,’ also states that ‘‘ Goudie ”’ 
is the name given ‘‘to a_ light yellow 


coloured cow,”’ that is, te a cheese-coloured |. 


cow. ‘‘Goudie’’ was the Scots vernacular | 
word used for cheese in Fifeshire in my 
recollection, and I find A. Russell, in his 
article ‘ Scoto-Romani and Tinklers Cant,’ 
states that the word for cheese is ‘‘ 
among Scotch gypsies. The Anglo-Romani 
word for cheese is ‘‘kasm.’? which is not 
far removed from the ancient cant word for 
cheese, ‘‘cassam.’? Scotch gypsies also 
call cheese ‘‘ chizcazin,’? a word with a 
foreign origin like the other Scots dialect 
word for cheese, ‘‘ furmage.’’ | 

From the ‘ Scots Dialect Dictionary,’ T | 
further learn that ‘‘ greetin cheese”? is a 
cheese from which oily matter oozes; that 


35 | 
gaudi’’ | 


cheese made of coagulated colostrum, and 
that a cheese spoiled by too much _ heat 
before drying is ‘‘ fire-fangit.” 
R. Hepdaer Wattace. 
OBERT IV, COUNT OF MEULAN: 
CORRIGENDA.—Robert IV, Count of 
Meulan, was the eldest son of Waleran, 
Count of Meulan and Earl of Worcester 





(1104-1166), by Agnes, daughter of Amauri | 
An account | 
‘L’Art de} 


de Montfort, Count of Evreux. 
of his life will be found in 


| that 
| (‘ Recueil des 


II atter the rebellion of 1173-4 (p. 164). 
But it must have been celebrated at a much 
earlier date, for in 1189 their eldest son 
Waleran married Margaret, daughter of 
Ralf de Fougéres and widow of William 
Bertrand (by whom she had issue); and 
shortly afterwards setting out for Pales- 
tine he was slain in combat with a Turk 
(pp. 166-7; Stapleton, ‘ Mag. Rot. Scace. 


| Norm.,’ II. exeviii-ix). 


According to ‘L’Art de Vérifier les 


| Dates,’ Robert died in 1204, but Stapleton 
proved that he was still living at the close 


of 1207; the date of his death is uncertain, 


| but he was dead in October, 1212 (op. cit., 
i1. cciii). 
| Stapleton’s correction here is that it was 


The only reason for repeating 


evidently overlooked by Delisle, who wrote 
Robert ‘‘ vécut jusqu’en 1204.” 
Actes de Henri II,’ Intro- 
duction, p. 444). 

A more serious error was made by Eyton, 
who, under the year 1181, notes: ‘‘ Sept. 20. 
Kebert, Comte of Mellent, died.’’ (‘ Court, 


| Household and Itinerary of King Henry 
II,’ p. 243). 


This might lead students to 
suppose that there were two Roberts, one 


| who died in 1181 and a second who was liv- 
|ing in 1207. 
| Eyton could have made such a strange mis- 


I could not imagine how 
take; but Dr. Poole, whose attention I 
called to the matter, wrote me under date 


| of the 4th Nov., 1918: 


I believe that you are right in holding that 
two Roberts Counts of Meulan have been 
evolved out of one. I cannot account for 


i rage pees date, except on bg oe 
a : | that he got his notes confused anc 
“beest cheese”? or ‘‘ beesting cheese’? is a: ‘ é 


wrote 
Robert Count of Mellent’ instead of ‘ Alex- 
ander III,’ for the date he gives is precise. 
G. H. Wuite. 
23, Weighton Road, Anerley. 


ANTIQUITY OF THE INFLUENZA. 
The following is taken from The Glas- 
gow Constitutionnel, v. P.R.O.—C.O. 53/8, 
March 1, 1848: 
Of this now universal prevailing malady 
we have (says The Glasgow Constitution- 
nel) the following account, in a letter 
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from the English ambassador at the court 
of Mary, Queen of Scots, to Cecil (after- 
wards Lord Burghley), dated Edinburgh, 
30th Nov., 1562 :— 

*“May it please your honour. Imme- 
diately upon the Queen’s arrival here she 
fell acquainted with a new disease that 
is common in the town called The New 
Acquaintance, which passed also through 
her whole Court, neither sparing lord, 
lady, nor damsel, not so much as either 
French or English. It is a pain in their 
heads that have it, and a soreness in their 
stomachs, with a great cough: it remained 


with some longer, with others shorter 
time, as it findeth apt bodies for the 


nature of the disease. 


‘* The Queen kept her bed for six days: 
there was no appearance of danger, nor 
many that die of the disease, except some 
old folks. My Lord of Murray is now 


presently in it, and I am ashamed to say | 


that I have been free of it, seeing it 
seeketh acquaintance at all men’s hand.” 


The letter is printed at pp. 105-7 of the | 
Unpublished Manu- | 


“Selections from 
scripts illustrating the Reign of Mary 


Queen of Scotland,’’ presented to the Mait- | 
land Club in the year 1837, by the late | 


Mr. Kirkman Finlay, of Castle Toward.— 
The last freak of the distemper, accord- 
ing to the Edinburgh Register, was the 
seizure of the master of the Duddington 
mills, near Edinburgh, and at the same 
time of all the millers, and the mills stood 
still. To complete the adage that misfor- 
tunes never come single, the millers’ wives 
were almost all ill and unable to nurse 
their husbands. 
EF. H. FarrBroruer. 


Wivows IN MEDIAVAL TIMES.— 
Looking through the Bulletin of the 
John Ryland’s Library for August of last 


year, I noticed much interesting detail in | 


Miss H. Johnstone’s paper on the ward- 
yobe and household of little Henry, son of 
Edward I. He was delicate, and besides 
being measured for a wax candle, in his 
illness—a well-known custom,—I observe 
that twice in the autumn of 1273 widows 
were ‘“‘ watching in prayer”’ for him. The 
functions of widows in the church life of 


the Middle Ages are worth collecting from 
the mass of mxterial remaining. 
F. 


E. H. R. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


* QPECULUM ORIS.’’—In the Diary of 

) Henry Teonge, first published from the 
MS. in 1825, ie., in that of his secong 
voyage, when he was chaplain of the Bris. 
tol, is the following entry under date 
August 4, 1678 (p. 250): 

Isaac Webb stood tied to the geares an 
howre, and had speculum oris placed in his 
mouth, for saying to a seaman in the Captain’s 
hearing—‘* Thou lyest, like a sonn of a whore.” 

There is a long note on naval _punish- 
ments, pp. 18-20, but speculum oris is not 
mentioned. 

Perhaps the following entry in the diary 
of the first voyage (p. 135), under date 
Jan. 29, 1675/6, explains the phrase: 

This day David Thomas, and Marlin, the 
coock, and our master’s boy, had their hand 
stretched out, and with their backs to the 
rayles, and the master’s boy with his back 
| to the maine mast, all looking on upon the 
other, and in each of their mouths a maudlen- 
spike, viz., an iron pinn clapt closse into their 
' mouths, and tyd behind their heads; and there 


they stood a whole houre, till their mouths 
| were very bloody: an _ excellent cure for 
| Swearers. 


No doubt ‘‘ maudlen-spike’’ means mar- 
line-spike. What was the meaning of 
“speculum oris’’?? Teonge was somewhat 
given to introducing Latin and even Greek 
into his diary. 

Rosert Prerpotnt. 


OF ANIMALS.—Re- 
animals used to be 
brought personally before courts, _ tried, 
uefended by counsel, sentenced and punr- 
ished upon conviction, as if they were 
human beings. The ordinary domestic ani- 
mals were tried before the civil or lay 
courts, wild beasts and vermin were tried 
by the ecclesiastical authorities alone. In 
France it is stated that the last trial, con- 
viction and execution—that of a cow—took 
place in 1740. Cows and _ other farm 
animals, together with dogs, cats and 
chickens were recognised and admitted as 
witnesses in law in human cases of murder, 
manslaughter, etc., especially in Switzer- 
iand and the Savoy. 


Are there any references to trials of the 
ordinary farm animals, especially cows, in 
| fngland, Scotland and Ireland during the 
600 years it is stated that the custom 
| existed ? R. Hepcrr WALLACE. 


EGAL TRIALS 


4 rords show that 
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EPYS QUERY. — From the list of the 
articles sold in February, 1673, after 
the decease of John Casimir, King of 
Poland (who died at Nevers in December, 
1672), it seems that one Monsieur Pepys 
purchased. 
10, ’ Officium beate Marie Virginis,’ 
bound in shagreen. 9 livres 5 vols. 
20, The same quarto bound in shagreen. 


30, A bundle of twelve Italian books 
quarto. 

40, A bundle of ten books quarto. 

Could any of these be traced among 


Fepys’s collection of books ? 

No mention of the diarist’s presence in 
France is made after the tour he took in 
1069, previous to his wife’s death. 

Bon. A. F. Bovurceots. 


PHE MARLY HORSES.-—-I have frequent 
tete-a-tétes with chimney-piece repro- 
ductions of these famous beasts, and have 
often wondered what the sturdy vegetable 
which sprouts between their fore-feet is 
supposed to be. I have also asked myself 
what purpose, wsthetic or utilitarian, these 
bursts of foliage serve. I now ask wiser 
ones to tell me. 
St. SWITHIN. 


(AELIC Mss. AT LOUVAIN.—Can any 
1 reader say whether the valuable Gaelic 
MSS. once in the possession of the Univer- 
sity of Louvain escaped destruction in the 
German invasion of 1914? 

Arex. LEEPER. 
Melbourne. 


ADY LAWSON.--In the ‘ Itinerary Jour- 

nal of George Fox,’ now being printed 

by the Cambridge University Press, there 

is a reference to Lady Lawson, who lived, 

ipparently about Wanstead in Essex, in 

1685. I should be glad to have particulars 
of this lady. 

NorMAN PENNY, UL.D.,F.S.A. 
5, Argyll Road, Bournemouth. 


“TARRY AUCUMY.”’—Can any one tell 

why Dr. Arbuthnot applied this odd 
name to Lord Bolingbroke? (‘ History of the 
Crown Inn,’ 1714). One can understand 
Matt Spindleshanks, Dick Filedust, and 
Jonathan Wormwood :—Prior, Steele, 
Swift; but Bolingbroke’s nickname is puz- 
ling. 


Rricwarp H. THorxton. 
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OUISE DE HAUSSEY DE BENNES.— 
I am anxious to trace a copy of a pam- 
phlet which bears the following title: ‘‘ A 


narrative of the sufferings of Louise Fran- 


coise de Haussey de Bennes, who served in 


| the Army as a Volunteer from 1792 to July, 


1795, when she was made a_ prisoner at 
Quiberon, with her examination at Vannes, 
from whence she made her escape the day 
before that which was appointed for her 
Translated from the manuscript 
of the author. It is printed for her benefit 
and may be had of her at 21, Maddox 
Street.”’ 

I have been told that this tract consists 
of 48 pages and was published in London in 
1796 by Boosey. There is no copy in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale, and last week I 
made as certain as can be that it is not in 
the British Museum Library. 


There is a notice of this lady in a modern 


book, ‘ Emigrés et Chouans,’ by G. de Con- 


tades, but the author, though he mentions 


the pamphlet, does not appear to have him- 
self seen a copy. 


I know very little more 
of her than is given in the title. Her hus- 
band was an officer ov soldier in the army 
She appears to have 
accompanied him in his campaigns and to 


have passed through some desperate exper- 


iences, dressed as a man, and after her hus- 


band’s death, to have escaped to England. 


If any reader can put me in the * right 


direction, I should be very grateful indeed. 


Cuarres Linpsay. 
97, Cadogan Gardens, S.W. 


ANTWERP CATHE- 
DRAL.—Can any reader of your valu- 


able journal give me any information with 
regard to he burning of Antwerp Cathe- 
dral ? 


I shall be glad to know the date and, 

if possible, any particulars of the fire. 

C.'J. Fox. 
Lieut.-Col. 


OF ‘THE SONG OF 
ROLAND.’-—Who was the Turoldus (ox 


'Turold) who put at the end of ‘The Song 
of Roland’ his inscription, ‘‘ This is 
end of what Turoldus wrote ’’ ? 


the 


Wirt1am Harcourt-Batu. 


ERALDIC.—What family bore Party 


per bend argent and azure seven stars. 


counterchanged ? 


C. 
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‘MHE LONDON GENERAL ADVER- 

* TIZER.--Can any reader inform me if 
a copy of The London General Advertizer for 
Saturday, December 2, 1786, is anywhere 
extant? It is not to be found in the Brit- 
ish Museum, Guildhall, Patent Office, or 
Bodleian Libraries. 


C. W. Frresrace. 
Capt. 
MEDLAVAL SUGAR. Sugar was a 
- salient feature at medieval feasts. 


Whence did it come? Was it honey sugar, 
cr did part of it, at any rate, come from 
the East? Imperial Rome _ apparently 
derived her sugar mainly from the East, 
and perhaps that and other commodities 
made it necessary for Rome to keep the 
Eastern frontiers open. 
J. E. G. 


OYAL FISH.—What is the origin of 
‘Royal Fish,” that is to say the rights 
of the Crown to certain fish such as_ the 
sturgeon? Does a lord of a manor with a 
foreshore oust the rights of the Crown? 
So far as gold and silver are concerned, the 
rights of the Crown are absolute, but is this 
so with Royal Fish? 
Jie dae eG, 


HE REV. ANTONY ADDISON, Fellow 
of Queen’s College, Oxford, 1681, was 
Vicar of Abingdon and Chaplain to the 
Duke of Marlborough. He was born in 
Torpenhow, Cumberland, and became Vicar 
of Abingdon in 1698. 

He is supposed to have been a cousin of 
Joseph Addison of Vhe Spectator. Can 
any reader give any authentic information 
on the subject? 

R. V. 

THE MAGIC CIRCLE.—I am wondering 
if any reader can give me references to 
literature dealing with the Magic Circle in 
all parts of the world, both ancient and 


modern. 
D®: ANTHONY RELHAN, author of ‘A 
Short History of Brighthelmstone’ 
(1761). The ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ vol. xlviii, 
p- 6) gives a short account of his life, and 
states that he was twice married, but omits 
the names of his two wives. Can any cor- 
respondent of ‘N. & Q.’ supply the omis- 
sion ? 


MackKerown. 


1 ee ae Os 


G, F. R. B. 
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(\ABRIEL ROBERTS, M.P. for Mani. 
borough, from 1713 to 1727. When 
and whom did he marry, and did he leave 
any children ? 
G. F. R. B. 


OHN BRIANT (1749-1829), the noted 
© Herts Bell Founder and Clock Maker, 
I am desirous to obtain particulars of any 
church-, school-, mansion-, or town-clocks 
erected by him. I know of one, the Town 
Hall clock at Hertford. In what year was 
it set up? 

‘Church Bells of Herts’ states that John 
Briant was twice married and _ left two 
daughters, one by each wife, but no son. 
What were his wives’ maiden names? Is it 
known where the marriages took place? | 
think one wife was named Hanley, as 
Briant’s name and age ate recorded on a 
Hanley headstone in All Saints’ Chureh- 
yard, Hertford, where he was buried on 
March 10, 1829, the burial service _ being 
read by the Rev. Thomas Lloyd, curate oi 
the parish. 

L, H. CHaMbers. 
Bedford. 


MALDON, ESSEX.—The first Charter 17 
‘i Henry II, has been missing from the 
Moot Hall for many years, last noted in 
1814. a 
Information as to its present location is 
desired. 
R. E. Tuomas. 
gobo ating POEM WANTED :—L recollect a 
satirical versicle appeared some years ago 
in a newspaper, which stated: ; 
But the Archdeacon’s gaiters are riveted on. 
I am unable to complete the verse, and shall 
be much obliged if a reader can assist me. | 
suppose the conceit is founded on the indeli- 
bility of Priests’ orders. 7 


ROVERB WANTED :—In Sir Walter Scott’s 

© Woodstock,’ ch: xviii, ‘“ You taught him 

to know the Duke of Norfolk from Saunders 

Gardner.” What is the origin of this proverb: 
W. R. Davis. 


UTHOR WANTED. — The following lines 
were quoted ten years ago by Counsel in 
the Burmah Chief Court. He knew not the 
author, and the question has been passed on 
to me:— 
If thou hhast yesterday thy duty done, 
And thereby cleared firm footing for to-day, 


Whatever clouds may dark to-morrow’s Sun, 
Thou shalt not miss thy solitary way. 

H. Prosser CANTER. 
Whetstone, Middlesex. 
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Replies. 


THE STONE OF DESTINY 
57, s.v. 


T is queried at the reference whether the 

Coronation Stone in Westminster Abbey 
“is the Lia Matl—the ‘ Stone of Destiny ’— 
which, legend says, was brought to Lreland 
from Scandinavia in a legendary past and 
set up at Tara? It would seem that excava- 
tion might even now settle that  point.”’ 
Let me answer both the question and 
suggestion. 

(i). The Stone enshrined in the Corona- 
tion Chair at Westminster since 1296, when 
Kdward I sent it thither from Scone, is not 
the Lia Fail, though credited as being so by 
Scottish Chroniclers who, for purposes of 
their own, have encrusted it with the fables 
belonging entirely, to the more celebrated 
Irish Coronation Stone at Tara. It is just 
possible that Fecgus MacKarea, when assum- 
ing sovereignty over Dalraida in Albany in 
503, may have had a provincial Coronation 
Stone transferred from Lreland to give sem- 
blanee to and establish his claims to his 
kingship. Evidently on this supposition 
ancient Scottish writers, posterior to the 
thirteenth century, invented the story of its 
identity with the Lia Fail, but, as Mr. “A. 
P. Graves, In a recent paper inserted in 
The Manchester Guardian, says: 

It is impossible to believe that Lreland’s 
High-King would have surrendered his own 
Coronation stone to a group of Seotic colonists. 
In support of this contention we have decisive 
evidence that the Lia Fail was in Ireland four 
centuries after its alleged removal by Fergus. 
‘Tara, according to Petrie, was abandoned as 
a royal residence in the sixth century, and in 
the tenth and eleventh was visited by Irish 
antiquaries, who have left behind them de- 
tailed descriptions of its ancient monuments. 
In not one of these is there any mention of 
the removal of the Lia Fail. On the contrary, 


(cxlvil. ‘ Memorabilia ’). 


Kinneth O’Hartigan, a famous poet and 
scholar, who died in 975, states that he was 


actually standing on the Lia Fail. 

With the curious 'egends and fables sur- 
rounding the Irish Stone of Destiny from 
its alleged transportation from the Hill of 
Sion (where a Jewish tradition has it that 
Jacob’s Stone Pillow formed part of the 


Second Temple) to the Hill of Tara, to the 
belief that 1t roared when a rightful mon- 
arch sat upon it, I am not here concerned. 
and 


Keating, O’Hart others record such 
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absurdities, including the invented pseudo- 


prophecy connected with it, that wherever 


_it lay the Royal lineage wouid never fail. 


(ii). 
on Tara is timely. 
Mr. Graves, 


The suggestion as to an excavation 
“The Lia Fail,’ adds 
‘was never brought away from 


| Iveland, but remains still in Tara, buried 


' Stone, 


the | 


and hidden somewhere in the soil; probably 
in the position where the old writers placed 


it, on the north side of the Mount of 
Hostages.” 
And as to the Scone or Westminster 


which possesses a respectable anti- 
quity of its own from its first appearance- 
at Iona in 503 to its final removal 
to Scone, it would he as gracious: an 
act to transfer it to Holyrood Palace as was 
that of surrendering the Crown of Abys- 
sinia to the present Queen Regent. 
J. B. McGovern, F.8.A.,SCOT.,F.PH.S. 
RENTON: TRANSLATIONS OF LXX 
(exlvii. 10, 69). -- The Hon. and Very 
Rev. Henry k. J. Howard, p.p., Dean of 
Lichfield, published in 1855, The Book of 


Genesis, according to the Version of the 
|LXX, translated into English; in 1857, 
The Books of Exodus and Leviticus, ete. 


(as above); and in the same year The Books 
of Numbers and Deuteronomy. The 
volumes were published at Cambridge by 
Macmillan and Co. I don’t think that any 
more volumes of this translation were pub- 


| lished. Joun R. Macratu. 
(SONSECRATION CROSSES: LIVER- 
POOL CATHEDRAL (exlvii. 57, s.v. 


| and if 


‘ Memorabilia’). —- With reference to the 
query as to whether two crosses only were 
marked upon the Cathedral building at the 
ceremony of Consecration, the following 
quotations from the official Service Book 
will furnish an authoritative answer. 
The Bishop, it says, will make a cross 
a spot outside on the North wall;”’ 
during the singing of ‘Veni, Creator, 
Spiritus,’ he, ‘‘ with his crozier, shall make 
upon the pavement the sign of the Alpha 
and the Omega’’ (this is represented on the 


at 
later, 


page in conjunction with a cross); and 
later still he is to mark a cross ‘‘on the 


” 


great pillar to the south of the Sacrarium. 
Thus, the number of crosses is three; and 
it would be interesting to know if this is 
the settled tradition in the Anglican rite, 
so, why? The Roman Catholics 
appear to mark over 30. 
C. J. Torrennam. 
Diocesan Library, Liverpool. 
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Abbey, Staffordshire, was founded for 
Black (Austin) Canons, about a.p. 1146, by 
Richard Bacon. At the time of the Dis- 
solution it contained nine religious: the 
site was granted by Henry VIII to Richard 
Trentham. The Abbey possessed two sub- 
ject cells, Lees in Staffordshire, and Haly- 
well in Warwickshire. A list of the abbots 
and other information will be found in 
Tanner (‘ Notitia Monastica’) and Dug- 
dale (‘ Monasticon’). 

The Order of Canons-regular of St. 
Austin, as a corporate institution, dates 
from the ninth century. It was very pop- 
ular in England, where 1t had 170 houses 
at the Dissolution, and still more so in Ive- 
land, where it had 220, besides nunneries. 
Only two of the English monasteries, Wal- 
tham and Cirencester, were ruled by mitred 
Abbots. Newstead Abbey, Byron’s _ birth- 
place, belonged to this Order 

OswaL_p HuNTeER-Biarr. 

Fort Augustus Abbey. 

For the best available information about 
the Abbey of Austin Canons, otherwise 
Black Canons, founded by Richard Bacon in 
1146, at Rocester in Staffordshire, L. J. C. 
is advised to consult: 

(i) Rev. Stebhbing Shaw’s ‘ History and 
Antiquities of Staffordshire,’ vol. i, 1798. 
This volume deals with the Hundred of 
Offlow in which Rocester 1s situated. 

(ii) Rev. I’. A. Hibbert’s ‘ Monasticism in 
Staffordshire,’ 1909. 

The first-named book, unfinished, was 
planned on a very elaborate scale, but only 
the two volumes mentioned were published, 
as the author died insane before the com- 
pletion of his task. 

H. AskKEw. 

Spennymoor. 

T. OLAVE’S, HART STREET  (exlvi. 

468; cxlvii. 34, 86).—With regard to 
the mistake, made in the books mentioned, 
as to the burial place of Thomas Pepys, I 
may be allowed to remark that Samuel 
Pepys in his Diary does not say where his 
brother was buried. It is a foot-note by 
Lord Braybrooke, which gives St. Bride’s, 
thus :-— 


St. Bride’s, of which Richard Pierson, D.D., 
the vicar officiated at the funeral *‘ March 18, 
1663-4, Mr. Thomas Pepys.’’—Burial Register of 
St. Bride’s, Fleet Street. 

One may suppose that someone at St. 
Bride’s gave him the information. 
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LACK CANONS (exlvii. 63).—Roucester | _This foot-note appears in the 
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fourth 
edition, 1854, of Lord Braybrooke’s Pepys’s 
Diary, vol. ii, p. 197, and is reproduced in 
Wheatley’s edition, ‘sol. iv. p. 80. Whether 
it appeared earlier than 1854 I do not 
know. It is not in the second edition of 
1828. The church is vaguely indicated by 
the passage, ‘“‘ being come to the grave as 
above, Dr. Pierson, the minister of the 
parish, did read the service for buriall.” 

‘As above”’ refers apparently to ‘‘ just 
under my mother’s pew.”’ 

There is a very slight indication that the 
church was not St. Olave’s, Hart Street, in 
the following passage:—‘‘ Anon to church, 
walking out into the streete to the Conduit, 
and so across the streete,’’ in that there 
was, I think, no conduit in or about 
Crutched Friars. There was one, however, 
in Fleet Street, near to St. Bride’s, Le, a 
little to the west of Shoe Lane. 

It would appear that before 1854 Lord 
Braybrooke consulted the Burial Register of 
that church. 

It should be remembered that ‘ London 
Past and Present’ was ‘‘ based upon The 
Handbook of London, by the late Peter 
Cunningham.” The passage saying that 
the burial of Thomas Pepys took place at 
St. Olave’s, Hart Street, is taken verbatim 
from Cunningham’s book, published in 
1850, entitled ‘ Hand-Book of London, Past 
and Present.’ If Lord Braybrooke’s foot- 
note did not appear until after 1850, Cun- 
ningham had no obvious cause for correcting 
his mistake. Wheatley should, of course, 
have made the correction in his enlarged 
edition of Cunningham’s book, — especially 
seeing that he records the erection of the 
monument to Samuel Pepys in 1881. 

Peter Cunningham was the mid-nine- 
teenth century authority on London Past 
and Present. He had a prima facie case 
for saying that Thomas Pepys was buried at 
St. Olave’s, considering the intimate con- 
nexion of Samuel Pepys with that church, 
and that he (Samuel) was buried “ near 
his wife and brother,’ whose name is not 
given (? John). 

Wheatley apparently followed the usual 
practice of accepting without question what 
an author of high repute has previously 
written. This applies to Thornbury and 
Walford’s ‘Old and New London,’ ete. 

At the second reference Mr, Prosske 


Cranter, asks what was the source of 
Timbs’s statement, that Samuel Pepys 
“was buried in St. Olave’s at nine ab 
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vault of his own make- 
ing by his wife and brother’ by ye Com, 
munion table.” In the ‘Life of Pepys,’ 
given by Braybrooke, 1854 edit., vol. i. p. 


night, ‘in @ 


xxxv, and by Wheatley vol. i. p. lii. is the | 


following : 


Extract from a letter from Dr. Hickes to Dr. 


Charlett, June 5, 1703. Last night at 9 o’clock 
] did the last office for your and my good 
friend, Mr. Pepys, at St. Olave’s Church, where 
he was laid in a vault of his own makeing, by 
his wife and brother. 

Foot-note : 

June 4, 1903.—Samuel Pepys, Esqre, buried in 
a vault by ye Communion 'Table.”—Register of 
St. Olave’s, Hart Street. 

The letter is in the 1828 edit, of Bray- 
brooke, but the foot-note is not. 

There is a long interval between a diary 
written in the seventeenth century and 
notes written in the nineteenth. 

Roperr PrerRPornt. 


EERESS IN HER OWN RIGHT 
(exlvii. 46, &6).--In G, E. C.’s ‘ Com- 
plete Peerage,’ vi. 215, are these two notes 
concerning Lady Anne Boleyn, alias Roch- 
ford, created Marchioness of Pembroke, 
1 Sept., 1532. 

(i) In the account of her creation as Mar- 
chioness she is called ‘‘the Lady Anne 
tocheford.”* 

(ii) The first instance, apparently, of a 
woman being raised to the peerage by 
creation, inasmuch as the dukedom of Nor- 
folk in 1347 was conferred on one who was 
suo jure, Countess of Norfolk. 

Rosert PreRPoINtT. 


'REAM-POKE (exlvi. 415).--Mr. G. 5. 

Gippons, I am afraid, asks a question 
which cannot be satisfactorily answered. A 
“cream-poke’’ in the Lowlands of Scotland 
would mean the bag in which cream is 


placed to drip in the process of cream cheese | 


making. This cannot explain a Lincoln- 
shire place-name. In Peacock’s ‘ Glossary 
of Words of Manley and Corringham,’ pub- 
lished by the English Dialect Society in 
1878, ‘‘ Cream-poke’’ is entered as ‘‘ land 
in the parish of Messingham, 1625,’’ but in 
the second edition of this Glossary issued in 
1889, ‘‘Cream-poke’’ is omitted. 

The only other ‘‘ Cream- ’’ place-names I 


‘cannot tell you what the error was. 


and Places’ that it was founded by, or is 
the burial-place of, a Viking called 
‘‘Grim,’”’? so that ‘‘ Creamston’”’ is a cor- 
ruption of ‘‘ Grimston.”’ 

‘“‘ Poke”’ has three meanings—a sack or 
bag, rot in sheep, and 20 ewts. of wool. I 
do not see how any of these can be fitted 
into a place-name. Applied to places, I 


think ‘‘cream’’ is a corruption for some 
other word, for in dairying dialects 
‘cream’? is a modern term of French 
origin. The older word for cream was more 


akin to the Dutch or German Rahm. We 
find, for example, in descriptions of Dorset 
Blue Vinny cheese the statement that it is 
made from ‘‘ ram’s milk,’? which means in 
inodern speech, from creamed milk, other- 
wise skim milk; and Dorset Blue Vinny is 
a well-known skim-milk cheese which ripens 
with a blue mould. 

Hepcer WALLACE. 


;RROR IN OXFORD BIBLE (exlvii. 8, 
4 51).—Can any reader tell us when and 
how the German name “ Rahel”’ worked its 
way into our English Bible? The earliest 
copy of the Bible I have is the ‘‘ Bishop’s ”’ 
sible, 1568, and in this (as well as the 
1611 and subsequent editions) ‘‘ Rahel ”’ 
appears in Jer. xxxi. 15, and Rachel in 
St. Matt. i. 18. 
Worthing. 


yw 
iv. 


ALVERNE. 


The late Rev. George Venables, for many 
years vicar of Great Yarmouth, stated that, 
when quite a lad, he discovered a mistake in 
this Bible and obtained the guinea, but I 
A near 
relative of mine who lived in Great Yar- 
mouth for the greater part of her life, told 


| me this. 


S. J. Avpricu. 
| OHN ROSE’S ‘ CARNARVON CASTLE’ 
| (cxlvii. 47). —- The Rev. John Rose 
| became a Master at Merchant Taylors’ 


School in 1779, and was appointed Rector 


}of St. Martin’s Outwich in the City, Dec. 


23, 1795. Besides ‘ Carnarvon Castle’ he 
wrote (1) ‘A Quarter of an Hour before 
Dinner,’ 1788; (2) ‘The Family Compact,’ 


|1792; (3) ‘The Prisoner,’ 1792. 


can find are ‘‘Creamore”? in N.  Salop, | 
“Cream Point’? in County Clare, and | 
“Creamston ’? in Pembrokeshire. In_ re- 


| that the exclamation about 


spect to the latter, it is stated in Smythe | 


Palmer’s edition of Isaac Taylor’s ‘ Words 





G. F. R. B. 


‘“TOIN YOUR FLATS” (exivi. 193, 259, 

294, 422\.—From the context I gather 
letting the 
scenes meet was heard by Planché in or 


| before 1827, though he did not publish the 
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‘ Recollections’ in which the story is told 
tili 1872. I have just come across a much, 
earlier form of the story. It occurs in 
‘* Remarks,” prefixed to ‘The Hundred 


Found Note,’ a farce by Richard Brinsley | 


Peake. The remarker, after deploring that 
an ‘‘ author’s success should depend on the 
humour of his audience,’’ especially of the 
gallery, adds: 

Yet will sweet reasonableness sometimes con- 
descend to visit the blest abodes. The scenes 


stuck fast in the grooves, the halves of a house | 
with an interstice of a yard or so between: | 


‘Ve don’t expect no good grammar here, 
vociferated a roaring boy from his sixpenny 
Elysium, ‘“‘ but, hang it! you might close the 
scenes.” 

I found the farce in a bundle of plays all 
undated and all apparently published 
c. 1830-35. It was first produced in 1828, 
und the ‘‘ Remarks’’ were written not 
before 1835, as they name the actor Blan- 
chard, who died in that year, with an 
‘alas! no more.”’ 

Davip SaLmon. 


Narbeth. 
THE QUEEN OF SCOTS’ FOUR 
MARIES (exlvi. 468; cxlvii. 66).—No | 


marriage of a Lord Fleming with a Mary | 


Kelso is recorded in ‘The Complete Peer- 


age,’ but a foot-note, strengthened by the | 
C. and V. G.) | 


initials of both editors (G. E. 
states that Mary, sister of James Lord 


Fleming (d. 1558) was one of the (Queen’s | 


Maries. Presumably this Tady married a 
Kelso. 
my. 8. B. 
(OR ROBERT) 


fPITAPH ON JOHN 
4 TROLLOP (cxlvi. 477; exlvii. 67, s.v. 
‘Memorials to Living Persons’).—To Mr. 
Ropert Prerpornt’s fairly exhaustive list 
of authorities who have dealt with the epi- 
taph mentioned by Mr. H. Prosser 
CHANTER at the first reference, the follow- 
ing, from Robert Surtees’s great classic, 
‘History and Antiquities of the County of 
Durham’ may perhaps be added. 

Dealing with the monumental inscriptions 
of St. Mary’s, Gateshead, Surtees says: 

The first place shall be assigned to Robert 
Trollop (architect of the Town Hall in New- 
castle, 1659), descended from a line of Stone- | 
masons, and who prepared his own tomb-house, | 


a heavy square pile, the lower part brick, the | 
upper stone, sometime ornamented with golden | 
texts beneath the cornice. On the North side, | 
according to tradition stood the image of 
Robert Trollop, with his arm raised, pointing | 


| se if 


| towards the Town-hall of Newcastle, and un- 
| derneath— 

Here lies Robert Trowlup, 

Who made yon stones roll up; 

When death took his soul up, 

His body filled this hole up. 

The parish registers contain the following 
entries : : 

Mr. Robert ‘Trollop, Masson, buried 11 Dec.. 
1686. 

Elinor, wife to Rebert Trollop, 17 Dec., 1679, 
| Isabel, daughter of Robert Trollop, buried 
23 Aug., 1673. 

Henry Trollop, free-mason, 23 Nov., 1677. 

It is recorded (Lambert’s notes) that 
| Trollop’s burial-place came by descent to 
' the family of Harris, of Gateshead, whose 
| heiress married the Rev. William Lambe, 
| Rector of Gateshead (1733-1769). 
| The late seventeenth century font in St. 
| Hilda’s Church, South Shields—an oval 
| bowl with a twisted stem—was made by 
| Robert Trollop. 
| KR. J. Charleton (‘A History of New- 
| castle-on-Tyne ”) gives the following varia- 
| tion of the epitaph, which he describes as 
| a much-quoted one: 

Here lies Robert Trollop, 
| Wiho made yon Stones Roll up; 
But God took his soul up, 

And his body fills this hole up. 

Trollop, it is interesting to know,  fol- 
lowed the occupation of trunk-maker, in 
addition to that of stone-mason, and there 
| is in the vestry of Gateshead (according to 
| Surtees) a peculiar letter addressed by him 
|to Mr. George Kirkby, jun., Durham, the 
| Bishop’s officer, to the following effect : 


Sir, after my humble service, T am sorry I 
did not waite of you according to your letter. 
dangerous sickness stoped me. [ intreat 
you to send me word whether you can grant 
the Charter as when we wear wth you; that 
is, grocer, and bridler and sadler. You know 
the grocers overed ten pound to yourselfe. 
and ten to Mr. Stapleton, and for putting in 
| the trunk-maker you shall have each+of you a 
very good new trunke; if you like not this, I 
promised a hundred pounds for my _ Lord’s 
fyns, due to my Lord from our Company for 
7 years. Sr. IT intreat you to doe no slight to 
us, unless our neighbours will gratifie you 
| better than we: and we must call it so if you 
| grant them that for love for which we offer 
you this greatt some .of money. I beg your 
anser and I will endedver to wait of you and 
if we can conclud this business, if not 
am sorry we have troubled you soe much; see 
I remain, your humble servant to command. 
Ros, TROLLAP. 





Feb. 15th, 1670. Red Hugh. 
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[ELD NAMES (exlvi. 231, 273, 345, 401, 


457; cxlvii. 64).—In 1659 the manor 
of Jesmond, now part of the City and 
County of Newcastle-on-Tyne, contained, 


amongst others, fields bearing the names— 


Puddles Close, Scots Leazes, Long Didder-— 


idge, Hirst, Willow Bank, Long Fridays, 
Short Fridays, Hobson’s Close, Sandiver 
Close, Ox Close, Short Didderidge, Sick- 
man’s Close. 

In 1690 there were in addition—Kibber- 
idge Close, Langley’s Close, Heron’s Close, 
Hall’s Piece, Milborne’s Close, Moony 
Crook, and Brandling’s Tack. 

In 1724 there were—Chester Field, Coate- 
haugh Stile, Golden Flat, Palm Tree Flat, 
Hall Close, Windmill Hill, Blind Wells, 
Sandyford Wall Close, and Little Short 
friday. 

(See Archwological Aliana, 3rd_ Series, 
vol. i, ‘An Account of Jesmund.’ by Freder- 
ick Walter Dendy), 1904. 

H, Askew. 

LDEST INHABITED HOUSE IN THE 

BRITISH ISLES (exlvi. 417, 457, 477; 
exlvii. 12).—In August, 1918, when passing 
through the town of Finedon, Northants, I 
noticed an old inn sign which had on it the 
following words in Old English letters : 

Yr Ope TINGDENE 
HostTEtRrie, 
THE OLDEST LICENSED HOUSE 
IN ENGLAND. 
PROPRIETOR . . . 

Not having time to spare, I did not step 
inside to inspect the building or make en- 
quiries as to its origin. If these particu- 
lars are correct it outrivals the ‘‘ Fighting 
Cocks”? at St. Albans and the ‘‘ Seven 
Stars’? at Manchester. Can any Northamp- 
tonshire readers supply further particulars 
concerning it ? 


L. H. CHamBers. 


Bedford. 
IVE-LA (cxlvii. 46, 85). — Some fifty 
years ago, when a student in Germany, 
we sang a song having a refrain, as_ far 
as I can remember it: 
Vive la, vive la, vive la, la, 
Vive la, vive la, hopsa, sa 
; Vive la, Compagnia. 
This may possibly be the same ditty as 
that heard by Str Lees Knowres. He 


might find it in any collection of German | 


Students’ Songs. 


Worthing. ALVERNE. 


The Library. 


Lydgate’s ‘Fall of Princes” Edited by Dr. 
Henry Bergen. (Milford: for the Early Eng- 


lish Text Society. Three volumes. 15s. net 


each). 


‘lag work has been presented to the Early 
English Text Society by the Carnegie In- 
stitution of Washington—a gift that merits 
and will receive the cordial appreciation of all 
English students. The ‘ Fall of Princes’ en- 
tertained ordinary, intelligent persons in the 
fifteenth century very much as the novel does 
their descendants to-day. No modern reader 
but must find it tedious; perhaps, even to des- 
peration; yet to read it through, to get one- 
self as far as may be absorbed in it, is a good 
exercise towards effective understanding of the 
mediaeval mind. Timed to slow hand-labour 
in all industries, with a galloping horse repre- 
senting to it the furthest extremity of possible 
speed, the mediaeval mind found diversion in 
patient poring, and resented repetition no more 
in a book than in a garden-bed. Mediocrity 
made itself acceptable in those days by fullness, 
amplitude, pomp: just as to-day it makes itself 
acceptable by “‘ snap” and. smartness. Lyd- 
gate’s mediocrity cannot be denied: yet upon 
closer acquaintance he impresses more favour- 
ably—not only here and there, in the better 
places, but also in the general texture of his 
work, and in his skill as a versifier. His allu- 
sions to Chaucer, and, still more, those to 
Dante, are worth extracting. By the way, the 
following, as an early rendering of “ Nessun 
maggior dolore” may be worth quoting: 


For thilke sorwe surmountith euery sorwe, 

Which next folwith afftir felicite; 

No wo mor greuous at eue nor at morwe, 

As is in deede sodeyn adversite 

Which cometh onwarli afftir prosperite, 

Nor nothing more may hertis disauance 

Than of old ioie newe remembraunce (645 ff). 

It will be found in the story of Adam & Eve. 

The ‘ Fall of Princes,’ a work running to 
over 36,000 lines, was undertaken at _ the 
request of Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester. It 
is a paraphrase of Laurence de Premierfait’s 
second version of the ‘De 
Tilustrium ” 


Casibus Virorum 
of Boceacio — ‘“ Iohn has.” 


‘Laurence, who was a clerk of the diocese of 


Troyes, seems to have been something of a 
professional translator, esteemed in his own 
day as a good poet and scholar. His first 
version of ‘ De Casibus’ was a more or less 
literal rendering of the original; the second he 
amplified by inserting notes and explanations 


| and scraps of information out of the books 


he read. The three authors approached their 
subject, and dealt with the medley of tales 
with which they illustrate it, in very moods 
and ways. caccio pours scorn on the 
princes; Laurence is their humble servant; 
Lydgate, from a standpoint near the princes’ 
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own, despises the people, and launches out 
against heretics, but would have the ruler con- 
form to the laws of righteousness. 

This edition gives us the prefaces of Boccac- 
cio and of Laurence, and also Greenacre’s 
‘Envoy on Bochas,’ and ‘'The Daunce of 
Machabree.’ There is a careful dissertation on 
the metre. It seems to us something of a pity 
that an ordinary table of titles was not printed 
—however, at the close of the Introduction, 


there is a survey of the contents of the several | 


books, in which an asterisk denotes the best. 

passages. 

Poetic Imagery. By Henry W. Wells. (New 
fork: Columbria University Press; London: 
Milford. 8s. net). 
R. WELLS’S work raises in our mind the 


interesting question of the limits of the use | 


of classification. Modern scholarship, in all 
directions, assumes without misgiving that 
there ave no such limits; but we think the 
assumption will come to be challenged, and 
then the challengers might make some play 
with this book. The division of poetic imagery 
into seven (or eight) classes might form a 


pleasant theme for a longish essay; but does | 


not sustain itself when proposed as a definite 
and grounded system, and worked out as _ if 
upon a scientific basis. 


imagery under the headings of the Decorative 
Image, the Sunken Image, the Violent Image 
or 


one nor the other. The quasi-scientific method 
is in itself inappropriate; and if, for some 
reason, resort to it were inevitable, we should 


still complain, for the divisions here are too} 
numerous, are not usefully named, and are not | 
Nor is | J ) , 
or four of the most interesting pages in the 


properly adherent to real distinctions. 
the awkwardness of the general scheme miti- 
gated to the reader’s sense by graces of style. 
Dr. Wells adopts 4a outrance the modern 
fashion of the short sentence, 
evidently never endorse the old counsel, which 
enjoins strict moderation in the use of the 
copulative to be as the principal verb. The 
great mass of what he says cannot but strike 
the serious student as ill-digested, and incon- 
clusive, in spite of invitations here and there 
to believe that a point has been made or a 
question thoroughly examined. The examples 
chosen are often happy, but their repeated 
occurrence gives the book an appearance of 
carelessness. On p. 28 we are bidden to con- 
sider “an ideal metaphor in the terminology 
of science,” the word “ Styleline,” to wit, as 
name of a small extinct pteropod shaped some- 
thing like a pen. It is a term, declares our 
author, “memorable, accurate, and re- 
strained.” We cannot agree with him. Nor do 
we agree with him where, discoursing on the 
beginning of Shakespeare’s sonnet lxxiv: 


When the fell arrest, 
Without all bail shall carry me away, 
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| unlucky system of 


| afresh. 


Classification has no | 
purpose, except to add to knowledge or to make | 
it more readily available: to think of poetic | 


ustian, the Radical Image, and three or | 
four more of the sort serves for neither the | 


and he would | 
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he associates “‘ bail ” with “ bailiff ” (“ A bailiff 
would have seemed misplaced in serious verge 
of the Victorian poets.’’) 

But perhaps it is time to turn to praise, 
First and foremost, thought it seems not 
yet ready to come forth as criticism, there 
shows itself in this book a tolerably vigorous 
and penetrative grasp of poetry as_ poetry, 
Like so much modern appreciation, it concerns 
itself predominantly with detail, touches 
seldom the function of a given metaphor in the 
poetical work as a whole; but on the different 


| balance, nature and congruity of the two terms 
| of a metaphor, and the consequent effect, there 


are many excellent remarks and suggestions, 
And not only so—in spite of what we think his 
classification, Dr. Wells 
draws out two or three real distinctions in 
such a way as to illuminate the whole subject 
He concentrates his study on Eliza- 
bethan poetry, but ranges fairly wide for illus- 
tration. He successfully preserves a scientific 


| impartiality, so that we can only conjecture 


his inclination towards the severer or the more 
redundant forms of poetry. Regarded as a 
gathering of purpure: panni the volume is 
attractive. 
BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 

R. P. M. BARNARD, of Tunbridge Wells 

gives us in his Catalogue No. 145 a list of 
Highteenth Century books and pamphlets. 
Arbuthnot is represented by eleven items— 
genuine works and imitations being for this 
purpose grouped together —including first 
editions of ‘A Review of the State of John 
Bull’s Family (1713: 12s.) and ‘John Bull’s 





| Last Will and Testament ’ (1713: 10s.) Berke 


ley’s ‘ Querist ’’ is a good item (1750: 8s.) and 
so is George Bridges’s ‘Smuglers Defeated’ 
(1739: 15s.). Defoe and Defoeana furnish three 


Catalogue: we may mention among the good 
things here a first edition (in the same setting 
as the only copy in the B.M.) of the ‘ Essay on 
the South-Sea Trade’ (1712: £5); a first edition 
of the ‘ Impartial History of ... Peter Alexo 
witz ’ (1723: £10 10s.) and a first edition of the 
‘New Voyage round the World ’ (1725: £8 10s.) 
Gay’s ‘The What d’ye Call It,’ with other 
pieces—first editions (1715: £6 6s.); and an 
early issue of Pope’s ‘ Essay on Man,’ with the 
three Epistles together (£3 10s.) are likewise 
most attractive. The Swift items include a 
first edition of ‘The Tale of a Tub?’ (1704: 
£1 5s.). ‘ The Impossibility of Witchcraft,’ first 
edition (1712: £2 15s.) and ‘The Essay on 
Woman’ (1769: £3 5s.) should tempt the col- 
lector, who will also glean much that is of 
interest from the list of pamphlets in chrono- 
logical order at the end of the catalogue. 





CoRRIGENDUM. 
At ante, p. 22, col. 2, 1. 6 (‘An Old City Com- 


pany ‘), it is stated that Sir Wm. Stocker died 
“* 1545;” this should have been 1485. 
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